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The knowledge of a surplus and the acknowledgment of 
the right of laborers to compensation for the evils from which 
they suffer, do not, therefore, involve any reversal of the 
present policy of the state either as to the lines of its activity 
or of taxation. State activity must, however, be extended to 
new fields and made more efficient within its present limits. 
We must also become more conscientious in fulfilling our 
duties to the lower classes, and more earnest in our endeavor 
to make their lives worth living. It should also make us 
more willing to bear our share of the burden of taxation that 
must accompany any earnest effort for social reform. With 
the increase of our knowledge of the ineidence of taxation, 
we can place its burden more completely upon those who 
profit by the increase of rent and other forms of unearned 
revenue; yet we must wait for the development of sound 
economic doctrine before taking many steps in this direction. 
By acting on crude economic theories we would probably 
check the progress of society, and especially of the working 
classes, more than we should by raising taxes according to 
our present methods. 

Simon N. Patten. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



MORAL TALES. 



Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a recent number of his talks 
" Over the Tea-cups," quotes the words of Rogers, the poet : 
" When I hear a new book talked about or have it pressed 
upon me, I read an old one." Some such tendency to resist 
the interference of the outside world with our literary studies 
must have been experienced by many of us and perhaps of 
late years more especially. Mr. Gladstone cautions us all 
against the errors of " Robert Elsmere," and straightway we 
are implored on all sides to read the book. Cardinal Manning 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury appeal to us in the railway 
station advertisements to read " Looking Backward." A few 
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months ago, " In Darkest Africa" was the book of all others ; 
and now we are given a week to read, mark, learn, inwardly 
digest, and promise subscriptions to General Booth's scheme 
for rescuing the submerged tenth. Book after book, on the 
most difficult social problems, is thrust upon us, carelessly 
written, lightly read, ignorantly discussed. Like the Athe- 
nians of old, we are expected to spend our time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing. In sheer 
self-defence against the encroachments upon our time and 
peace by this " stormy people, sad and ever untrewe," we en- 
trench ourselves in our libraries and surround ourselves with 
the books which have slowly and gradually conquered our 
affections and reason, and have stood the* test of generations. 
No momentary wave of sentiment gives them a false value, 
no sense of duty either to Mrs. Grundy or the masses compels 
us to look through them ; they are friends to whom we have 
grown attached unconsciously, and whose wisdom and force 
and helpfulness we have never appreciated, at their full value, 
until contrasted with the noisy pretentiousness of the new 
acquaintances thrust upon us. 

Now that the Roman Catholic and English churches, our 
Ethical Societies and our agitators are teaching us all that our 
spiritual life is dependent on our material surroundings, that 
food and clothing and physical well-being are necessary for 
our soul's redemption, that the well-nurtured slave is a higher 
being than the hungry freeman, that liberty must be surren- 
dered for social comfort, it may not be unprofitable to take a 
glance at the old ideals which moved our grandfathers and 
grandmothers in the eighteenth century ; which broke down 
the barriers between class and class, which established the 
independence of America, which wrought the French Revo- 
lution and made it an agent for good, instead of the destruc- 
tion of France, which secured the abolition of slavery and 
won for us religious toleration. We are turning aside from 
the old paths, and it is only becoming that we should take an 
affectionate farewell of our mistaken forefathers who valued 
so highly the freedom we prize so little. 

In looking back at the ethics of the eighteenth century, I 
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have no intention of unearthing any learned literature on 
morals or philosophy. All that I propose to do is to pass 
in review those books which, read in childhood, have left an 
indelible impression on my mind ; and those who do not sym- 
pathize with me in my rebellion against the spirit of the de- 
cade, may, nevertheless, not be unwilling to consider with me 
the effect produced on children by moral tales or stories with 
a purpose. 

A theory prevails that children dislike stories with a moral, 
written with the direct purpose of improving them; both 
children and grown-up people maintain this proposition. And 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, children's verbal evidence is 
of little worth in deciding the question. Children dislike 
stories which they know are meant to do them good ; that is 
to say, a child dislikes a story which is given him to read in 
order that he personally may be improved. We are most of 
us willing to acknowledge ourselves miserable sinners in gen- 
eral, but we are inclined to resent a particular application of 
our confession. Children are quick to recognize their weak 
and wicked selves in fiction and to absorb the moral teaching 
of a story, if they are left to themselves, but indignation and 
contempt are aroused when the resemblance is found for 
them and the moral pointed out by others. In this they are 
only like their elders. How many readers of " Romola" have 
followed the course of Tito's career with a sympathetic terror, 
which at least has warned them against themselves, who 
would yet have sacrificed truth and honor, rather than that 
others should see in them the taint which makes them recog- 
nize in Tito a coward and a brother. Let the moral be true 
and it will be accepted. Children are intensely interested in 
conduct and especially awake to all that affects their relations 
with their elders. But they demand truth. The people in 
their fiction must be real people, not puppets. The good little 
girl who dies young and goes to Heaven is suffered to 
depart without a pang or any desire to follow. Moral pre- 
cepts which apply to children only, and which have evidently 
no weight with their elders, are either skipped or derided. 
The author who writes down to them is despised and rejected ; 
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but the writers who can meet them without condescension, and, 
while confining themselves to subjects within a child's com- 
prehension or experience, will yet speak to them with the 
honesty and justice due from one rational being to another, 
may have as many moral purposes as they like. Few chil- 
dren's books survive for any length of time, which have not 
the stamp of sincerity upon them, and which do not also, so 
far as their moral argument is concerned, appeal as much to 
the old as to the young. I do not assert that children like 
these books, or that their artistic taste is not frequently dis- 
gusted with the inartistic setting of the moral ; but I do ven- 
ture to say that they are found to read such books over and 
over again, and to reflect on them, and that, either consciously 
or unconsciously, they are attracted by the moral aspect of the 
stories, and only repelled by the unnaturalness of the people 
chosen to illustrate them. A good example of this may be 
found in looking through Mrs. Trimmer's tales. Most of 
these tales, her "Stories of Good and Bad Girls," in the 
" Charity-School Spelling Book," her " Instructive Tales," her 
" Exemplary Story of the Two Farmers," all written for the 
benefit and improvement of the lower classes, and generally 
appealing to the hope of Heaven and the fear of hell as effec- 
tive motives, are all forgotten, popular as they were in their 
day. But one of her books is still a favorite with those chil- 
dren who come across it in their grandmother's book-shelves. 
" History of the Robins" was written to make children realize 
that birds and insects, tabbies and terriers, have feelings as 
well as themselves. Mrs. Trimmer's object was therefore to 
make her robins as much like real boys and girls as 
she possibly could, in order to attract the sympathy of her 
young readers ; " a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind." 
And another not uninteresting fact about the story is that as 
Mrs. Trimmer did not believe in a future life for birds, the 
robins are brought up on strictly ethical lines. The robins 
were not hatched sinful through the fall of Adam and Eve 
and they had no prospect of Heaven ; all the cobwebs of sec- 
tarian religion are swept away and we have a morality having 
its origin in human nature. Over and over again we find 
Vol. I. — No. 3 25 
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that the moral tale survives and the sectarian religious tale is 
forgotten. 

The most important tendency of the last century was that' 
which aimed at the recognition of the dignity of man. It 
would not be correct to say that consciously this tendency 
was towards democracy, if by that we mean government by 
the people. It displayed itself in England rather in protests 
against the interference of government with the liberty of the 
demos. Adam Smith's " Wealth of Nations," to any one who 
has ears to hear, is resonant with sympathy for the working 
classes. If by socialism we mean state interference, England 
has always been A socialistic country. In the days of Adam 
Smith it was a socialist oligarchy, which nothing could have 
overthrown, but the sturdy, bracing individualism, which, 
curiously enough, received the breath of life anew from Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The equality of all men in the sight of 
God, the universal brotherhood of man, once accepted as a 
faith, seemed to our eighteenth century reformers to demand 
as a consequence the freedom of the individual, the recogni- 
tion of the rights of man. This individualism, this respect 
for man, gradually but effectively, with little material revolu- 
tion but with a considerable spiritual evolution, has removed 
the socialism of an oligarchy, and has cleared the way for 
what is evidently going to be a socialist democracy. That is 
a purgatory through which the demos must pass. 

This democratic individualism shows itself in all the moral 
tales which have lived, but most of all in that well-known 
book, "Sandford and Merton" by Thomas Day, the fore- 
runner of Maria Edgeworth. Day was deeply impressed by 
the writings of Rousseau. Locke had done much in Eng- 
land to set people thinking about education, and Rousseau's 
most practical ideas were derived from Locke. The essence 
of Rousseau's teaching has been well expressed by John 
Morley. " Emilius," he says, " was the first expression of that 
democratic tendency in education, which political and other 
circumstances gradually made general alike in England, 
France, and Germany ; a tendency, that is, to look on educa- 
tion as a process concerning others besides the rich and the 
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well-born. As has often been remarked, Ascham, Miller, 
Locke, Fenelon, busy themselves about the education of young 
gentlemen and gentlewomen. The rest of the world are sup- 
posed to be sufficiently provided for by the education of circum- 
stance. Rousseau enforced the production of a natural self- 
sufficing man as the object of education, and showed, or did 
his best to show, the capacity of the young for that simple and 
natural cultivation. This easily and directly led people to 
reflect that such a capacity was not confined to the children 
of the rich, nor the hope of producing a natural and self- 
sufficing man, narrowed to those who had every external 
motive placed around them for being neither natural nor self- 
sufficing. The training of the young soul to virtue was sur- 
rounded with something of the awful holiness of a sacra- 
ment; and those who labored in this sanctified field were 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion and were promised a ful- 
ness of recompense, that raised them from the rank of drudges 
to a place of highest honor among the ministers of nature." 

What was nothing more than an ideal to Rousseau, was 
real to Thomas Day. " Sandford and Merton" expressed 
Day's deepest convicions on some of the most serious 
problems which men are ever called upon to solve. And in 
this fact lay the power of the book, which, written for the 
child, appealed to the man. The style is stilted, the work- 
manship inartistic, but the absolute sincerity of the writer 
and the truth of his convictions make the book a great one. 

Many may only be acquainted with it through Mr. Bur- 
nand's parody. There must be vitality in a book which it is 
worth while to caricature a century after its publication. More 
than that. He is a great man who can be sublime even when 
glaringly ridiculous. The original " Sandford and Merton" 
is infinitely more funny and unconsciously absurd than any 
skit published upon it. To caricature Sandford and Mer- 
ton is to "gild refined gold, to paint the lily;" in short, "is 
wasteful and ridiculous excess." Mark Twain's version of 
the story of the Ill-Natured Boy is a just criticism of the 
moral stories introduced by Day in the course of his book. 
Day's characters in these stories and his facts were invented 
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to prove his case and are untrue to nature. Harry Sandford 
is an objectionable little prig, and his smile must have been 
more irritating than even the university smile to which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has recently referred. Tommy Merton's 
confessions are couched in language too deliciously absurd 
for any professional humorist to hope to surpass him. 
And yet the book was a force in its day and long afterwards, 
and interests children still, unless they have been spoilt by 
listening to the literary criticism of their elders. The in- 
terest will be found to centre itself on Mr. Barlow's treat- 
ment of Tommy Merton and the arguments between the two. 
Thomas Day had a prejudice in favor of the poor, which con- 
siderably biased his statements of fact, and his arguments 
are directed against the rich, but the creed which had been 
given him by Rousseau was one which could be preached to 
rich and poor alike. The freeman must be superior to cir- 
cumstances. The rich were to be shown that riches were 
often a greater curse than what was called poverty. And in 
"Sandford and Merton," and in many other moral tales of 
the eighteenth century, we find that the pity for the poor ex- 
pressed by children of. the rich is treated in the abstract as 
ill-founded and closely akin to contempt, arising not so much 
from sympathy as from an ignorance of what it is that makes 
life worth living. I must content myself with but two in- 
stances of Tommy's democratic training. 

THE FIRST DAY AT MR. BARLOW'S. 

The day after Tommy came to Mr. Barlow's, the good clergyman took his 
two pupils into the garden, as soon as breakfast was over, and taking a spade into 
his own hand, and giving Harry a hoe, they both began to work with great 
eagerness. " Everybody that eats," said Mr. Barlow, " ought to assist in procur- 
ing food; and therefore little Harry and I begin our daily work. This is my 
bed, and that is his ; we work every day, and he that raises the most will deserve 
to fare the best. Now, Tommy, if you choose to join us, I will mark you out at 
once a piece of ground, which you shall have to yourself, and all the produce 
shall be your own." " No, indeed," said Tommy very sulkily, " I am a gentle- 
man, and don't choose to slave like a ploughboy." " Just as you please, Mr. 
Gentleman," said Mr. Barlow; "but Harry and I, who are not above being 
useful, will attend to our work." 

In about two hours, Mr. Barlow said it was time to leave off. He took 
Harry by the hand, and led him into a very pleasant summer-house, where they 
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sat down ; and Mr. Barlow, taking out a plate of very fine ripe cherries, divided 
them between Harry and himself. 

Tommy had followed, expecting to receive his share. When he saw them 
both eating without taking any notice of him, he could no longer restrain his 
passion, but burst into a violent fit of sobbing and crying. 

" What is the matter ?" asked Mr. Barlow, very coolly. Tommy looked at 
him very sulkily, but returned no answer. " Oh, sir ! if you don't choose to give 
me an answer, you may be silent ; nobody is obliged to speak here." Tommy 
became more disconcerted at this ; and unable to conceal his anger, he ran out of 
the summer-house, and wandered very disconsolately about the garden, surprised 
and vexed to find himself in a place where nobody felt any concern whether he 
was pleased or not. . . . 

Mr. Barlow and Harry went to dinner. Tommy, who had been skulking 
about all day, uneasy and very much mortified, now came in, and, being very 
hungry, was going to sit down to the table with the others ; but Mr. Barlow 
stopped him and said, " No, sir ; though you are too much of a gentleman to 
work, we, who are not so proud, do not choose to work for the idle." Upon 
this Tommy retired into a corner, crying as if his heart would break, but more 
from grief than passion, as he began to perceive that nobody minded his ill-temper. 

But little Harry, who could not bear to see his friend so unhappy, looked up 
half crying in Mr. Barlow's face and said, " Pray, sir, may I do as I please with 
my dinner ?" " Yes, to be sure, my boy," answered Mr. Barlow. " Why, then," 
said Harry, getting up, "I will give it to poor Tommy, who wants it more than I 
do." Saying this, he gave it to his friend as he sat in the corner ; and Tommy 
took it, and thanked him, without ever turning his eyes from the ground. " I 
see," said Mr. Barlow, " that though certain gentlemen are too proud to be of 
any use themselves, they are not above taking the bread that other people have 
been working hard for." At this, Tommy cried still more bitterly than before. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow and Harry again went to work ; but they had 
scarcely begun, when Tommy came to them, and begged that he might have a 
hoe, too. Mr. Barlow gave him one ; but as he had never before learned to 
handle such an implement, he was very awkward in the use of it, and hit himself 
several strokes upon the legs. Mr. Barlow then laid down his own spade, and 
showed him how to hold and use the hoe ; and, in a short time, Tommy became 
very expert, and worked with the greatest pleasure. When their task was done, 
they all three retired to the summer-house; and Tommy felt the greatest joy im- 
aginable when the fruit was produced, and he was invited to take his share. It 
seemed to him the most delicious fruit he had ever tasted, because working in 
the air had given him an appetite. 

A CONVERSATION ON SLAVES. 

" But pray, sir," said Harry, " tell me, why does one man behave so cruelly to 
another, and why should one person be the servant of another, and bear so much 
ill-treatment ?" 

" As to that," said Tommy, " some folks are born gentlemen, and then they 
must command others, and some are born servants, and then they must do as they 
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are bid. I remember, before I came hither, there were a great many black 
men and women, and my mother said they were only born to wait upon 
me; and I used to beat them, and kick them, and throw things at them, 
whenever I was angry; and they never dared strike me again, because they 
were slaves." 

" And pray, young gentleman," said Mr. Barlow, " how came these people to 
be slaves?" 

Tommy. — Because my father bought them with his money. Mr. Barlow. — 
So these people who are bought with money are slaves, are they? T. — Yes. 
Mr. B. — And those who buy them have a right to kick them and beat them, and 
do as they please with them ? T. — Yes. Mr. B.— Then if I were to sell you to 
Farmer Sandford, he would have a right to do what he pleased with you ? No, 
sir, said Tommy, somewhat warmly ; you would have no right to sell me nor he to 
buy me. Mr. B. — Then it is not a person's being bought or sold that gives another 
a right to use him ill ; but one person's having a right to sell anolher, and the man 
who buys having a right to purchase ? T. — Yes, sir. Mr. B. — And what right 
have the people who sold the poor negroes to your father, to sell them, or what 
right has your father to buy them ? Here Tommy seemed to be a good deal 
puzzled; but at length he said, " They are brought from a country that is a great 
way off, in ships, and so they become slaves." " Then," said Mr. Barlow, " if 
I take you to another country, in a ship, I shall have a right to sell you?" T. — 
No, but you won't, sir, because I was born a gentleman. Mr. B. — What do you 
mean by that, Tommy? " Why," said Tommy, a little confused, " it is to have 
a fine house, and fine clothes, and a coach, and a great deal of money, as my papa 
has." Mr. B. — Then if you were no longer to have a fine house, nor fine clothes, 
nor a great deal of money, somebody that had all these things might make you a 
slave, and use you ill, and beat you, and insult you, and do whatever he liked with 
you ? T. — No, sir, that would not be right either, that anybody should use me ill. 
Mr. B. — Then one person should not use another ill ? T. — No, sir. Mr. B. — To 
make a slave of anybody, is to use him ill, is it not? T. — I think so. Mr. B. — 
Then no one ought to make a slave of you ? T. — No, indeed, sir. Mr. B. — But 
if no one should use another ill, and making a slave is using him ill, neither ought 
you to make a slave of any one else. T. — Indeed, sir, I think not; and, for the 
future, I never will use our black William ill; nor pinch him, nor kick him, as I 
used to do. Mr. B. — Then you will do very wisely. 

Both the lessons would go home to a child, and both are so 
severe that most children would prefer to learn them at second 
hand than to have them administered directly in personal ex- 
perience. Even against their will they absorb the teaching, 
for that which is rational abides with us if we are rational, 
whether we like it or not. I have little hesitation, extravagant 
as the assertion may seem, in saying that " Sandford and 
Merton" paved the way for the Reform Bill of 183,2, and for 
the abolition of slavery. 
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Children of seven or eight seem often better able to under- 
stand the spirit in which an old book was written, than older 
people who read the book with preconceived ideas. The old- 
fashioned style, too, is no hinderance to the child, to whom all 
styles are new. Many of the lessons in these moral tales 
would, by grown-up people nowadays, reading them for the 
first time, be supposed to aim at convincing the rich that the 
poor were quite as happy as themselves, and therefore needed 
no pity or assistance from them. Take, for instance, the story 
of the little philosopher in " Evenings at Home." 

THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 

Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, dismounting to gather a 
plant in the hedge, his horse got loose and galloped away before him. He fol- 
lowed, calling the horse by his name, which stopped, but on his approach set off 
again. At length a little boy in a neighboring field, seeing the affair, ran across 
where the road made a turn, and getting before the horse, took him by the 
bridle, and held him till his owner came up. Mr. L. looked at the boy, and ad- 
mired his ruddy, cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad ! (said he), 
you have caught my horse very cleverly. What shall I give you for your 
trouble ? (putting his hand into his pocket.) I want nothing, sir, said the boy. 
Mr. L. — Don't you ? So much the better for you. Few men can say as much. 
But, pray, what were you doing in the field ? B. — I was rooting up weeds, and 
tending the sheep that are feeding on the turnips. Mr. L. — And do you like 
this employment? B. — Yes, very well, this fine weather. Mr. L. — But had 
you not rather play ? B. — This is not hard work ; it is almost as good as play. 
Mr. L. — Who set you to work ? B. — My daddy, sir ? Mr. L. — Where does he 
live ? B. — Just by, among the trees there. Mr. L. — What is his name ? B. — 
Thomas Hurdle. Mr. L. — And what is yours? B. — Peter, sir. Mr. L. — 
How old are you ? B. — I shall be eight at Michaelmas. Mr. L. — How long 
have you been out in this field ? B. — Ever since six in the morning. Mr. L. — 
And are you not hungry ? B.— Yes, — I shall go to my dinner soon. Mr. L. — If 
you had sixpence now, what would you do with it ? B. — I don't know. I never 
had so much in my life. Mr. L. — Have you no playthings ? B. — Playthings? 
What are those ? Mr. L. — Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and wooden- 
horses. B. — No, sir ; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick in the cold weather, 
and we set traps for birds, and then I have a jumping-pole and a pair of stilts 
to walk through the dirt with; and I have a hoop, but it is broke. Mr. L. — And 
do you want nothing else ? B. — No. I have hardly time for these ; for I always 
ride the horses to field, and bring.up the cows, and run to the town of errands, 
and that is as good as play, you know. Mr. L. — Well, but you could buy 
apples or gingerbread at the town, I suppose, if you had money ? B. — Oh, I can 
get apples at home; and as for gingerbread, I don't mind it much, for my 
mammy gives me a pie now and then, and that is as good. Mr. L. — Would you 
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not like a knife to cut sticks ? E. — I have one, — here it is, — brother Tom gave 
it me. Mr. L. — Your shoes are full of holes, — don't you want a better pair? 
B. — I have a better pair for Sundays. Mr. L. — But these let in water. B. — Oh, 
I don't care for that. Mr. L. — Your hat is all torn, too. B. — I have a better at 
home, but I had as lieve have none at all, for it hurts my head. Mr. L. — What 
do you do when it rains ? B. — If it rains very hard, I get under the hedge till 
it is over. Mr. L. — What do you do when you are hungry before it is time to go 
home? B. — I sometimes eat a raw turnip. Mr. L. — But if there are none? 
B. — Then I do as well as I can ; I work on and never think of it. Mr. L. — Are 
you not dry sometimes, this hot weather? B. — Yes, but there is water enough. 
Mr. L. — Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philosopher. B. — Sir? Mr. 
L. — I say, you are a philosopher, but I am sure you do not know what that 
means. B. — No, sir, — no home, I hope. Mr. L. — No, no ! {laughing.) Well, 
my boy, you seem to want nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to make 
you want anything. But were you ever at school? B. — No, sir, but daddy 
says I shall go after harvest. Mr. L. — You will want books then. B. — Yes, the 
boys have .all a spelling-book and a Testament. Mr. L. — Well, then, I will give 
you them, — tell your daddy so, and that it is because I thought you a very good 
contented little boy. So now go to your sheep again. B. — I will, sir, thank 
you. Mr. L. — Good-bye, Peter. B. — Good-bye, sir. 

The moral really drawn by a child is not that the working 
classes should be content with their lot, but that he himself 
should be ashamed of his discontent with his. 

There are many reasons why women should be more sus- 
ceptible to class distinctions than men, and none of our great 
women writers have been levellers. I need but refer to the 
novels of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronte, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
George Eliot in proof of this proposition. Maria Edgeworth 
was no exception to the rule. Her theories on the education 
of girls corresponded closely with those expressed by Mrs. 
Barbauld in a dialogue in " Evenings at Home." 

ON THINGS TO BE LEARNED. 

BETWEEN MAMMA AND KITTY. 

M. — Because, my dear, it is the purpose of all education to fit persons for the 
station in which they are hereafter to live ; and you know that there are very 
great differences in that respect, both among men and women. 

K. — Are there ? I thought all ladies lived alike. 

M. — It is usual to call all well-educated women, who have no occasion to work 
for their livelihood, ladies; but if you will think a little, you must see that they 
live very differently from each other, for their fathers and husbands are in very 
different ranks and situations in the world, you know. 
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K. — Yes, I know that some are lords., and some are squires, and some are 
clergymen, and some are merchants, and some are doctors, and some are shop- 
keepers. 

M. — Well; and do you think the wives and daughters of these persons can 
have just the same things to do, and the same duties to perform ? You know 
how I spend my time. I have to go to market and provide for the family, to 
look after the servants, to help in taking care of you children, and in teaching 
you, to see that your clothes are in proper condition, and assist in making and 
mending for myself and you and your papa. All this is my necessary duty ; 
and besides this, I must go out a visiting to keep up our acquaintance ; this I call 
partly business and partly amusement. Then when I am tired and have done all 
that I think is necessary, I may amuse myself with reading, or in any other proper 
way. Now a great many of these employments do not belong to Lady Wealthy, 
or Mrs. Rich, who keep housekeepers and governesses, and servants of all kinds, 
to do everything for them. It is very proper, therefore, for them to pay more 
attention to music, drawing, ornamental work, and any other elegant manner of 
passing their time and making themselves agreeable. 

K. — And shall I have all the same things to do, mamma, that you have ? 

M. — It is impossible, my dear, to foresee what your future station will be ; but 
you have no reason to expect that if you have a family you will have fewer 
duties to perform than I have. This is the way of life for which your education 
should prepare you ; and everything will be useful and important for you to learn, 
in proportion as it will make you fit for this. 

But recognizing and accepting, without even the least desire 
to obliterate class distinctions, Maria Edgeworth was yet the 
most truly democratic of our moral writers. She had the 
same moral standard for every class. Her heroines in all 
stations of life are always " gentle but firm." Simple Susan 
is as self-respecting and as truly a gentlewoman as Rosa- 
mond. Her heroes in humble stations are always " perfectly 
respectful" and quite independent. They never flaunt their 
independence in people's faces, but it is always there. Maria' 
Edgeworth was the pupil of Thomas Day, but she received his 
teachings through many modifying channels. Not only her 
father but her favorite aunt, Mrs. Ruxton, Mrs. Honora 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth, who each had a share 
in her education, had all been influenced by the sincerity and 
logical power of Thomas Day. Miss Edgeworth had, when a 
girl, spent her holidays for some time at Day's own house. 
Her stepmother tells us that " the lofty nature of his mind, his 
romantic character, his metaphysical inquiries and eloquent dis- 
cussions took her into another world. The icy strength of his 
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system came at the right moment for annealing her principles. 
His mixture of speculative misanthropy and real benevolence 
appeared in all his conduct. . . . His excellent library was open 
to her and he directed her studies. His severe reasoning and 
uncompromising truth of mind awakened all her powers, and 
the questions he put to her and the working out of the answers, 
the necessity of perfect accuracy in all her words, suited the 
natural truth of her mind ; and though such strictness was not 
always agreeable, she even then perceived its advantages, 
and in after-life was grateful for it." Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Maria Edge worth would seem as far apart as the poles, 
but the influence of the illustrious sentimentalist, working 
through channels of common sense, kindness, culture, and 
wit, can be clearly traced in the stories which, despite their 
aggressively didactic titles, have always been among the best 
loved of children's books. Miss Edgeworth possessed what 
no other writer of moral tales possessed, a keen sense of 
humor and of the relative proportions of things. That her 
great literary and intellectual power was directed into ethical 
lines was due to her father, and, on the whole, I think we may 
not only forgive him for having spoilt the artist, but may also 
be grateful to him for training the teacher. Had it been other- 
wise she would have taken a higher place in literature, but 
would never have been so dear a friend. 

Miss C. M. Younge, speaking with kindly disapproval of 
the system adopted in the stories known as " Elements of Mo- 
rality," translated from the German by Mary Wollstonecraft, 
points out that it regards morality as coming first and religion 
as the means of becoming moral. Such a criticism might be 
made of Maria Edgeworth's books, whether tales or novels. 
She is, more than any writer of the time, a free-thinker. The 
exercise of reason she regards as a first duty, and throughout 
all her works, touching as she does constantly on moral prob- 
lems, I do not know of one passage in which she subordi- 
nates the claims of reason to those of dogmatic religion ; not 
one in which she refuses to follow an argument to its logical 
conclusion ; and not one in which she has recourse to bibli- 
cal or religious teaching to enforce her ethical theory ; it is 
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always left to be judged on its own merits. " Miss Edge- 
worth," said Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist minister, " does 
not attack religion or inveigh against it, but makes it appear 
unnecessary by exhibiting perfect virtue without it. No books 
ever produced so bad an effect on my own mind as hers. I 
did not expect any irreligion there; I was off my guard; 
their moral character beguiled me ; I read volume after vol- 
ume with eagerness, and the evil effects of them I experienced 
for weeks." She herself, in a letter written late in life, says 
somewhat quaintly of an acquaintance, " She is not literary ; 
she is very religious — what would be called Very Good, and 
yet she suited me and I grew very fond of her and she of me." 
How far her morality affected her religibus views, or what 
were her religious views, I cannot say ; but in her writings 
Maria Edgeworth is as creedless as Shakespeare. 

Dr. Aiken and his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, took up much the 
same ground in the ethical dialogues in " Evenings at Home." 
Their writings were pervaded by a strong religious spirit, but 
very striking — when we remember that they wrote in the days 
of religious tests and many years before the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Bill — is the unaggressive and yet open declara- 
tion of the right to think independently in religion, which we 
find in the — 

DIALOGUE ON DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT. 

ON SUNDAY MORNING. 

It was Sunday morning. All the bells were ringing for church, and the 
streets were filled with people moving in all directions. 

Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and a long train of charity children 
were thronging in at the wide doors of a large handsome church. There a 
smaller number, almost equally gay in dress, were entering an elegant meeting- 
house. Up one alley, a Roman Catholic congregation was turning into their 
retired chapel, every one crossing himself with a finger dipped in holy water as he 
went in. The opposite side of the street was covered with a train of Quakers, 
distinguished by their plain and neat attire and sedate aspect, who walked with- 
out ceremony into a room as plain as themselves, and took their seats, the men 
on one side and the women on the other, in silence. A spacious building was 
filled with an overflowing crowd of Methodists, most of them meanly habited, 
but decent and serious in demeanor ; while a small society of Baptists in the 
neighborhood quietly occupied their humble place of assembly. 
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Presently the different services began. The churches resounded with- the 
solemn organ, and with the indistinct murmurs of a large body of people follow- 
ing the minister in responsive prayers. From the meetings were heard the slow 
psalm, and the single voice of the leader of their devotions. The Roman Catholic 
chapel was enlivened by strains of music, the tinkling of a small bell, and a 
perpetual change of service and ceremonial. A profound silence and unvarying 
look and posture announced the self-recollection and mental devotion of the 
Quakers. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these different assemblies as a spec- 
tator. Edwin viewed everything with great attention, and was often impatient 
to inquire of his father the meaning of what he saw ; but Mr. Ambrose would 
not suffer him to disturb any of the congregation, even by a whisper. When 
they had gone through the whole, Edwin found a great number of questions to 
put to his father, who explained everything to him in the best manner he could. 
At length says Edwin, " But why cannot all these people agree to go to the 
same place, and worship' God the same way ?" " And why should they agree ?" 
replied his father. " Do not you see that people differ in a hundred other things ? 
Do they all dress alike, and eat and drink alike, and keep the same hours, and 
use the same diversions?" "Ay, but those are things in which they have a right 
to do as they please." "And they have a right, too, to worship God as they please. 
It is their own business, and concerns none but themselves." " But has not God 
ordered particular ways of worshipping him ?" " He has directed the mind and 
spirit with which he is to be worshipped, but not the particular form and manner. 
That is left for every one to choose, according as suits his temper and opinions. 
All these people like their own way best, and why should they leave it for the 
choice of another ? Religion is one of the things in which mankind were made 
to differ." 

The several congregations now began to be dismissed, and the street was 
again overspread with persons of all the different sects, going promiscuously to 
their respective homes. It chanced that a poor man fell down in the street in 
a fit of apoplexy, and lay for dead. His wife and children stood round him 
crying and lamenting in the bitterest distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and, with looks and expressions of the warmest compassion, gave 
their help. A Churchman raised the man from the ground by lifting him under 
the arms, while a Dissenter held his head and wiped his face with his handker- 
chief. A Roman Catholic lady took out her smelling-bottle and assiduously ap- 
plied it to his nose. A Methodist ran for a doctor. A Quaker supported and 
comforted the woman, and a Baptist took care of the children. 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators. " Here (said Mr. Ambrose) 
is a thing in which mankind were made to agree." 

The only time when we are absolutely free to think our own 
thoughts is in early childhood, when, fortunately, people im- 
agine we have no thoughts to think. When I reflect on the in- 
finitesimal impression left on me then or since by any sermon 
or ethical discourse and in my tranquil enjoyment and endur- 
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ing memory of Maria Edgeworth's " Parent's Assistant," 
Rosamond, and Frank, I cannot but give my verdict, with 
regard to the moral education of children, in favor of the 
voluntary consumption of moral tales. 

Clara E. Collet. 
London. 



SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS— SUMMER SESSION. 

Beginning early in July, and continuing six weeks, there 
will be held at some convenient summer resort in New Eng- 
land or New York, a School for the discussion of Ethics and 
other subjects of a kindred nature. The matter to be pre- 
sented has been selected with regard to the wants of clergy- 
men, teachers, journalists, philanthropists, and others, who are 
now seeking careful information upon the great themes of 
Ethical Sociology. It is believed that many collegiate and 
general students will also be attracted by the program. 

Speakers and subjects will be, so far as arranged, as follows : 

I. — Department of Economics, in charge of Professor H. 
C. Adams, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. Professor 
Adams will deliver eighteen lectures, three during each of the 
six weeks, on the History of Industrial Society in England 
and America, beginning with the Middle Ages, and tracing 
genetically the gradual rise of those conditions in the labor 
world which cause so much anxiety and discussion to-day. 

Along with this main course will be presented : I. Three 
lectures by President E. Benj. Andrews ; one on the Evils of 
Our Present Industrial System, one on Socialism as a Remedy, 
and one on The Better Way. 2. Three lectures by Professor 
Frank W. Taussig, Ph.D. ; one on Distributive and Credit 
Co-operation, one on Productive Co-operation and Profit Shar- 
ing, and one on Working-Men's Insurance. 3. Three lec- 
tures by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, on Factory Legislation. 4. 
Three lectures by Professor J. B. Clark, Ph.D., on agrarian 
questions, discussing Rent and Tenure, and considering the 
Agrarian element in the Farmers' Alliance Movement. 5. 
Three lectures by Albert Shaw, Ph.D. ; one on the Housing 



